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THE PAINTING OF LANDSCAPE. BY HELEN M. KNOWL- 

TON 

' 1 HE painting of landscape is a modern art. 

The early painters, those of the fifteenth 
and preceding centuries, often used land- 
scape, but simply as a background for their 
figure pictures. In this way Titian depicted 
the blue hills and the sunset skies of his 
native Cadore country. Velasquez occa- 
sionally essayed a landscape subject, but 
k ^ never, to our thinking, as if his heart were 
in it. We remember to have seen, in some 
provincial gallery of France, a landscape of 
his,havingmuch atmosphere and space,— a graceful composition, too, 
but suggestive to the modern sense of the drop curtain of a theatre. 
Another we remember. A vast expanse of green hillside, dotted with 
gayly caparisoned horses and their riders. The work was large, low 
intone, and quite destitute of true natural effect. No wonder Velas- 
quez returned to his magnificent painting of kings, queens, princesses, 
and dwarfs ! 

Some of the earlier artists of France and Italy painted landscapes 
with undoubted vigor and skill; but they were almost sure to rely for 
effect upon the juxtaposition of light and shade. Witness Salvator 
Rosa and his stormy, almost tragic skies. Even sunny, peaceful Cuyp 
resorted to the device of painting a very dark cow on an equally dark 
foreground, in order to enhance the serene beauty and exquisite color 
of his sunset effects in the distance. Wouvermans depended much 
upon his famous "white cow" to keep his values in order. Some beau- 
tiful pictures were produced, especially in Holland, where the artists 
seem to have painted more truly, with closer observation, and with 
less of an eye to scenic possibilities than was manifest in the work of 
many of their French and Italian brethren. 

It was evidently thought that values could be obtained out of doors 
just as they would be reached in the studios. Not many years ago the 
French landscape painters were in the habit of resorting to this simple 
device. In studying their landscape motives a black hat or a white 
handkerchief would be thrown down in the foreground, in order that 
they might compare their darks with black, and their high lights with 
positive white. Black mirrors held sway for a while, until it was dis- 
covered that they were not the kind of mirror to hold up to nature, 
as it forced down the tones of color so completely that a sunny day 
became a gray one, and a gray day was reduced to a dark and cheer- 
less nightfall. Clearly this was all wrong. 

The French masters of 1820 painted with force, dignity, and real 
sentiment. Their tone was rich and low, far removed from black, 
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however, and saved from reaching its sombreness by the love of these 
men for color, positive and pure. There were giants in painting at the 
time. Delacroix, in his Oriental subjects, used color with l^ish pro-^ 
fusion, sometimes without the least mixing, "fresh from the tube, V ask 
we say, although at that time there were probably no tubes; instead* 
a boy to grind colors as they were wanted. 

Several of the English painters were then doing admirable work- 
Constable* Bonington, "Old Chrome"; and the fame of their progress 
reached-the -French colony of painters. First one and then aftqthjei 
crossed the channel, and sat at the feet of these Englishmen. Wtiel 
they returned to France they gladly communicated to their brethren 
the tidings of great joy. A newer, fresher landscape art was possibles 
Tradition niight go to the winds. There was a broad and simple inan| 
ner of interpreting earth, sky, and sea, and these few unfettered Eng, 
lishmen had opened the door. . . rf , 

Troyon made masterly drawings of animals; painted them, and| 
swung in a landscape that was a marvel for the time. Millet worked 
for form and expression, and for the subjection of the trivial to the 
large impression of the whole. His landscape surroundings always 
partook of the human sentiment; of the peasant, his work, his family; 
and, as the theme was usually sombre, if not indeed pathetic, thes^me^ 
qualities existed even in his productions that were " pure landscape." 

Diaz was a great colorist. His key was low, his color rich, his values 
strong. In painting a forest scene he relied for his high light upoti a 
sharp, white sun-glint on the trunk of a beach or birch, or the silver 
gleam of a rain-moistened rock or baftk. From this pure sparkle he 
painted all the gradations of the gamut of color, down to the deepest 
note of rich purplish brown. Daubigny, too, pitched his key low, using 
cooler colors than some of the others had done. Rousseau painted 
lighter than the rest, with a facile, rather gay touch, sometimes elab- 
orating oyer much, but always pleasing the public and the picture 
dealers. The works of these men have great value and interest. They 
were true to their instincts as a school of painters who had forsworn 
traditions and were to sing their songs in their own way. 

One man there was who had unconsciously struck a new note in 
landscape painting. Night after night it was his habit to linger at the 
window, wondering over the mystery and suggestiveness of night 
When the moon was shining there was no sleep for him. What simple, 
flat masses of groves, and single trees! What far stretches of dis- 
tance! And how wondrously the whole was enveloped in atmosphere! 
In time came his discovery of the pearly light of early morning, 
when the colors of the opal are scarcely less beautiful than the dewy 
freshness of hazy distance, or the soft, moist green of foreground and 
tree. Corot was wont to rise in the summer at three o'clock in the 
morning, take a French breakfast of coffee and roll, and work out of 
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doors until seven. In these Hours he discovered many of the secrets 
of light and of plein air painting which were withheld from those who 
knew nothing of the day in its early dawning. Here wks great giain. 
Moreover, his technique was like himself, simple, large, naive, 

J. M. W. Turner was probably the greatest colorist that the world 
has ever seen. Working by himself in England, known only as a soU 
itary eccentric, he produced marvels of painting— in his own \vay. 
Color, color! was his motto. In his plan of work he lovedmot nature 
perse. He looked up to Claude, determined to fcaint better than he 
Sid, making a boast that he could even excel him; and he bent nature 
to his own ends. Two, at least, of his smaller oils in the National 
Gallery are fine for their aerial effects and the perfect simplicity of 
their rendering ; while his Alpine water colors; how seldom shown, 
are marvels of purity &nd brilliancy; Their tints have the exquisite 
beauty of rare jewels. ; ., r ..: r ,. ., T , : ,. n -.^^r-v;^-..-^;. 

On the French horizon appeared Manet, not a paintercx>f landscape, 
but a pioneer in the cause of breadth, strength, simplicity. Hisunflu- 
ence was mostly felt by the figure painters, but hisrout-of-doo* yvoxk 
also had an effect upon the art of the century. He handled? large 
masses with almost brutal force, but with masterlyeconomy of me^ns. 
Courbet, in landscape, had similar qualities. Henxi Regnault was a 
man of great power. Gut of f in early life by his death on the battle- 
field, he lived long enough to prophesy the coming of a new school 
of painting. Of the brilliant artist Fortuny, he «aid^ "This man keeps 
me awake o' nights !" Hefelt that Fdrtuny, and others of the Roman- 
Spanish painters, were to open new vistas in the inexhaustible field 
of out-of-door study. Fortuny succumbed to the malaria of his loved 
Campagna region, but lived long enpugh to have an undoubted effect 
upon his time. r; :-ys; :-'\:, -..'<■: *\- 

Another figure painter, Bastien LePage, added perceptibly to the 
new movement, working for truth and reality, unhampered by what 
other men were doing. In his plein air work we feel the influence of 
a gray subdued light, studied faithfully, and felt with the devotion of 
a new convert. He worked for light, but not sunshine. 

Lesser men, everywhere^ were pushing on to join the ranks of the 
new painters. At first they used their oil*pigments as if they had been 
water-colors, thinking to substitute white paint f or papejv The result 
was not fascinating. They produced only painted drawings, of a cold 
and colorless gray. , 

Then came a persistent seeking for the how-to-do^it, and every 
earnest worker brought his stone to the building of the temple. At this 
juncture science came to the rescue, and the solar spectrum added 
its testimony to the analysis of light and of color. Meanwhile this 
problem arose: 

Given a landscape in full sunlight, not a shadow to be-seen. If 
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THE PAINT- painted just as it looked the result would be flat and common-place. 
ING OF How could it be rightly rendered? The scientific study of color led 

LANDSCAPE in time to a knowledge of the "disintegration of tone," and it was 
found that in order to produce the effect of nature it was necessary 
to resort to the methods suggested by science. In a word, the warm 
colors, pink and yellow, must be enhanced by the cool colors, blue 
and purple. 

Having attained to some knowledge of painting as practiced by 
what has been called for several years "the new school," let us look 
for a moment into the near future and see what is there to be dis- 
covered. For several years past there has been a radical effort to avoid 
the old-time rules of composition. Our younger painters have sought, 
persistently, to avoid the banal, the commonplace. If the English 
schools decided that the sky in a picture should fill three-fifths of the 
space, reserving only a paltry two-fifths for land or sea, whatever 
the subject to be represented, then our radical friends declared that 
their skies should have but one-fifth, and they might be moved to 
bring their distance close to the frame, leaving the nearest approach 
to no sky at all. Whatever had been was not to be any longer. In color 
they forswore ^ the molasses school," and they despised also every 
prescribed rule of composition. They depicted nature literally, as they 
thought, and the more crude and bizarre the manner the better for 
their own fame f or originality and daring. 

At this juncture the worship of Claude Monet began. He had gone 
farther than any one in his practical investigations of the disintegra- 
tion of tone. His compositions were odd and strange, at times abso^ 
lutely clumsy. He was heavy-handed, and for. years had no "fatal 
facility." He delved hard and deep for what he learned ; but, in the ex- 
pressive street parlance of the day, he has "arrived." In the collection 
of Dr. H. T. Angell, of Boston, there is a thoroughly charming example 
of Monet's early work. When first seen it recalls Corot, but with an 
immense difference. It is a gay spring scene, very beautiful and 
bpalesbent in eolor,and done witfra lighter touch than his later work, 
as if more spontaneous, more the result of feeling than of experience 
and conviction. Monet's contributions to the new field of painting have 
been of incalculable importance. Like all masters he has crowds of 
imitators, but he must not be judged by the works of these men. He 
gives no instructions, has no pupils. A summer's sojourn in Giverny 
will not make valid a claim to the title — a pupil of Monet. 

In the art that is to be it is probable that the student will begin with 
practice in composition— in lines and in spaces. We have seen some- 
thing of this in Boston, where Japaneserart has been studied to some 
purpose. Given a parallelogram, for instance, the pupil is required to 
fill it in an agreeable and artistic manner. He fails, of course, and he 
learns for the first time something of one of the great essentials of 
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fine art. He longs to draw from an object, or from nature. Then he THE PAINT- 
would have something of interest in his tiresome parallelogram. But ING OF 
no, that would not be "pure art." What this is he must first learn, and LANDSCAPE 
then go to nature to verify what he has absorbed. If he has to draw 
a lily, he goes> like many a Japanese artist, into a quiet corner, con- 
siders the space of paper to be filled, and into that draws his idea of 
how the lily should look, in that space. After this he goes to nature, 
studies the flower, notices its action, color, form, and from that boi* 
rows only what is needed for the better drawing of the lily. In this 
way he sacrifices all meaningless and complicated detail, and gets a 
suggestive and artistic work, with an approach to the dignity of pure 
ornament. In his studies of mass, of space, and especially of line, he 
learns the essentials of landscape work. When he goes to nature with 
his color box he will not be a tyro. He knows a good subject at once. 
If an object interferes with the harmony of his theme |ie will dare to 
omit it. Whistler says that nature is seldom well arranged; and evejy 
artist knows that he must be constantly on the watch fo^agopd ixiotif. 

Studio shelves and closets groan with hundreds upqn hundredsof 
studies made for practice, as the musician plays, daily, innumerable 
scales and finger exercises. These piles of canvases hayet seryed% e ff 
purpose and brought the artist to his present place in art. B^the 
coming generation of painters will have no such piles of useless 
sketches on their shelves. They will not have to learn by the old and 
wearisome method of making literal transcripts of nature with the 
idea that they are learning how to paint. 

Just here is where Japanese art comes in — marveloijsly clever full 
of pure suggestion and inimitable finesse, it commands the admiration 
of the world. The greatest artists of the last half century have been 
deeply influenced for good by its rare qualities. Not one> leading artist 
can be mentioned who does not owe something to Japanese art. It 
has affected powerfully the French, and Whistler is the greater painter 
for its study. 

In France the new men, especially the younger, gladly awarded 
due credit to their Oriental brethren, to whom is due much of the sup- 
posed original cleverness of young France. To artists the world over 
the Japanese masters say : 

" Keep yourselves pure through art ! " 

And because their words are not heeded we have the degenerate, 
decadent art of our day, which is only too much in evidence; yet not 
enough, we believe, to cause anxiety for the art of the future. In all 
countries artists of the higher type are having an influence second to 
that of none of the other professions. In America the future of art is 
fast being assured, and year by year it is getting more independent, 
more individual, less suggestive of European methods and masters. 
The outlook is bright! May the fulfillment be even brighter! 
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